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HIGHLIGHTS 


In this issue of the EMO National Digest your attention is directed to major 
statements dealing with emergency measures made in the House of Commons by the 
Prime Minister, the Right Honourable John G. Diefenbaker; by the Defence Minister, the 
Honourable D. S. Harkness and by the Defence Production Minister, the Honourable 
M. O’Hurley. These statements are of such importance that they have been reproduced 
verbatim and should be read by all, particularly by those who are directly connected with 
or interested in Emergency Measures. 


In another section of the Digest the complexities of emergency transportation 
planning are examined. The vital role which transportation would play in a national 
emergency are readily apparent from this careful study by Lt. Col. Bunting. 


An article of particular interest appearing in this issue of the Digest concerns 
emergency planning by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. The article outlines the steps 
which must be taken if the RCMP is to fulfill its Federal responsibilities assigned to it by 
Civil Defence Order-in-Council 656. 


The comparatively recent and tremendous surge of public interest directed towards 
every aspect of emergency measures has been accompanied by a heavy demand for all EMO 
publications. The December issue of the EMO National Digest will feature an article on 
the Federal Information Programme which will discuss the steps that have been taken to 
meet this situation. 
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SEPTEMBER 7 


R IGHT Hon. J. G. DIEFENBAKER (Prime Minister): 
. . . » In reviewing our defences we have concluded 
that in the event of nuclear war there would be a need 
for a larger number of men trained in survival opera- 
tions than we now have. As things are today, the militia 
has an effective strength of approximately 42,000 men. 
Should Canada be attacked, many more men would be 
needed for survival operations and for the support of 
regular army field forces. 

Consequently the government has approved a plan 
to increase the number of men trained to take part in 
survival and rescue operations should the need arise. 
It has been decided to train up to 100,000 men on 
special courses, each lasting six weeks. Approximately 
25,000 will be trained on each course in existing 
military armouries across the country. 

These courses will provide sufficient basic military 
training to maintain the discipline and response 
essential to the control and effective employment of 
such a force on operations, but emphasis throughout 
will be on the teaching of subjects essential for national 
survival. During the period of their course trainees will 
serve in the militia on a continuous call-out basis. They 
will receive normal pay, with subsistence allowance in 
lieu of rations, as given to a regular army recruit 
private of single status. Physical requirements will not 
be as stringent as those now in force for the regular 
army, and standards of enrolment will be modified to 
permit acceptance of applicants between the ages of 
18 and 50 years, married or single. 

The first course is scheduled to get under way in 
mid-November. When the courses are completed, 
Canada will have a sizable reserve of trained manpower 
essential to carrying out many tasks required for 
survival should this country come under nuclear attack. 
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I want to emphasize particularly what I am about to 
say. I would not want these measures to be interpreted 
in any way as being taken in contemplation of an early 
outbreak of war. Rather, they are insurance which 
the government, realizing the possibilities, must take as 
prudent, safeguarding precautions. I now ask to table 
the two orders in council in question. 


SEPTEMBER 13 


UM. CHAIRMAN, the one item with which I will deal 
at this moment will be the emergency measures and 
the organization in general, in order to place before 
the committee some indication of the measures that 
have been taken for survival. I take it that this will 
provide the committee with an opportunity to hear the 
views of various members regarding this matter. I 
trust that after discussion general support will be given 
to the measures and plans which have been evolved 
and are in effect. 

The committee started with a consideration of 
external affairs and proceeded to a general discussion of 
the problem of defence. As indicated by me the other 
day, I hoped for an early opportunity to place before 
the committee something of the views of the govern- 
ment in the application of the principles of survival as 
developed by co-operation among federal, provincial, 
and municipal authorities. 

On September 7, the Minister of National Defence 
and I made statements to the house regarding decisions 
that had been made on certain emergency preparations 
in the defence field. At that time I indicated that I 
would make a more comprehensive statement on emer- 
gency measures. I am not going to repeat any of the 
matters or deal with the questions that were dealt with 
earlier, except to say that the progress made by the 
Department of National Defence in respect of the 
order in council for emergency planning passed in 
1959 which has resulted in the formulation of plans 
that can be brought rapidly into action at a time 
of crisis is in the opinion of the government confirma- 
tion of the wisdom of the decision that was made to 
assign to the Department of National Defence certain 
major responsibilities in the emergency planning field. 

The statement made by the Minister of National 
Defence on September 7 dealt more particularly with 





the national survival role of that department. I wish at 
this time to say something further with respect to other 
aspects of emergency planning as they affect the public 
in general. 

Two matters are very much in the minds of the 
Canadian people at the moment. One is that at a time 
of stress and difficulty, with the ever-increasing threats 
made by Mr. Krushchev and the increasing number of 
explosions of larger and larger instruments of destruc- 
tion, the people are asking what are the possibilities of 
evacuation or dispersal of residents of larger urban 
centres, and in particular those that are probable target 
areas. The other question is the matter of individual 
shelter, what can be done to provide helpful and 
meaningful action to reduce the number of persons who 
would die in any area should such an event take place, 
and in particular in large cities. 

Some say that action in this regard will be ineffective. 
That is not the point of view of those who know and 
have given study to this matter not only in our country 
but in the United Kingdom, the United States and other 
countries. Indeed, without going into detail at the 
moment, may I say this. According to the recent 
announcement of the President of the United States on 
this important matter, a number of those things which 
we in Canada had adopted earlier have been accepted 
now in that country as important steps toward survival. 
A certain degree of voluntary evacuation is certain to 
take place and we believe that all cities should have in 
hand plans to assist in controlling those movements. 
A corollary, of course, is the planning of suitable recep- 
tion preparations for those who would need them fol- 
lowing their evacuation from their homes. 

The other consideration, as I mentioned, is the 
provision of shelter. A distinction must be made 
between shelter against the blast and fire effects of 
nuclear weapons and shelter designed to protect 
against radioactive fallout. The former type of shelter 
has much significance to residents of larger cities which 
might be the object of direct attack. For the majority 
of the Canadian people, however, protection against 
fallout is much more significant and necessary, since 
it is the peril which is most likely to affect them. Even 
in the larger cities, if they are spared direct attack so 
that blast effects do not arise, fallout shelters are of 
importance. 

The government has given attention to many of 
the problems that arise with respect to fallout. Target 
cities in arranging their survival plans must give and 
are giving attention to the positive steps they can take 
in the direction of both evacuation and shelter, and 
these plans will vary according to the different cir- 
cumstances in existence from city to city. 

The problem of appropriate types of shelter for 
Canadians in the varying circumstances is a complex 
one. Some live in private homes; others live in apart- 
ments, and there are considerable numbers in institu- 
tions of various kinds. It is felt that in addition to the 
information concerning shelters which offer a degree 
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of protection and shelters suitable for occupancy for 
up to 14 days, consideration should be given to adapta- 
tions which would provide the same degree of protec- 
tion at less cost. We should also suggest improvised 
types of protection suitable for shorter use, and make- 
shift arrangements where the protection offered is 
admittedly lower than might be considered reasonable 
but which will nevertheless give a degree of protection 
for short periods at least. 

In this field of shelters, tenders have been called 
for construction at the Canadian civil defence college 
at Arnprior of a variety of prototype shelters. Some 
of these are designed for single families. Others will 
take groups of families or other persons totalling as 
many as 30 occupants. Some will be blast resistant and 
some are designed to protect against fallout only. These 
prototypes will serve for instruction and display, and 
will make possible investigation of living conditions in 
them, and, of course, they will be available for use in 
an emergency. 

In addition to shelters in homes and other places 
of residence, it has been recognized that many larger 
buildings offer a good deal of potential fallout protec- 
tion. With modest preparations possibly involving 
relatively small costs, fallout protection can be secured 
in such buildings for countless thousands of people. 
With a view to ascertaining which buildings have such 
possibilities and what their capacity may be, the govern- 
ment in the spring of 1961 authorized suitable surveys. 
The Department of Public Works proceeded with the 
work and has completed surveys of all federal buildings ° 
with a view to determining the amount of fallout 
protection in them. 

Members may be interested to learn that new 
techniques have been developed which enable the 
Department of Public Works to make these surveys 
quickly. I refer to the use of special cameras to deter- 
mine the nature and character of the construction of 
buildings and the use of electronic computers to speed 
the securing of early results. This latter procedure came 
about through co-operation given by the Ontario depart- 
ment of highways, to whom the thanks of the govern- 
ment are extended. This is the type of survey now to be 
initiated in the United States. I understand that the 
Canadian methods have been reviewed favourably there 
and may be adapted for use in the survey recently 
announced in that country. 


Some 4,820 buildings in Canada have been checked, 
and the Department of Public Works is now engaged in 
determining those that have adequate fallout protection, 
those that can be improved to provide such protection, 
and others that cannot be thus improved due to the 
excessive costs involved. These surveys and their results 
will be available to the planners concerned shortly, and 
it will then be possible to determine how much of such 
accommodation could be made available to the public. 

A new technical manual entitled “An Engineer Looks 
at Fallout Shelter” has just been printed. It is designed 
for use by engineers and architects who will be responsi- 
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ble for carrying out surveys of existing fallout protection 
in buildings and the possible incorporation of protective 
measures against fallout in new buildings. These 
manuals are now being distributed and should be 
invaluable to provinces and municipalities in under- 
taking their fallout shelter surveys generally throughout 
the country. 

In planning for the survival of our people, accurate 
public information is of vital importance, and during 
the past two years the government has authorized the 
publication of a series of pamphlets under the general 
name “Blueprint for Survival”. These have included 
such booklets as “Your Basement Fallout Shelter”, 
“Fallout on the Farm” and, more recently, “Eleven 
Steps to Survival”. These pamphlets have been very 
much in demand, and as a result of the present inter- 
national situation there has been a very large increase 
in requests in the last few weeks. More than a million 
copies of the publication “Eleven Steps to Survival” 
were printed up to July of this year, but it has become 
necessary to arrange for another large printing which 
is now in hand. This is indicative of the attitude and 
the feeling of Canadians as a whole. It is felt that 
publications which relate to the protection of the people 
under the possible perils of nuclear war deserve top 
priority in view of the widespread demand for full and 
up to the minute information. 

Furthermore, there are other media of public 
information that will be used both nationally and 
locally, including the press, television and radio. The 
CBC has been charged with the responsibility of 
developing an emergency radio broadcasting plan 
whereby adequate information can be made available 
to the public in the event of nuclear war even if normal 
broadcasting facilities are disrupted. CBC studios are 
directly connected with army warning centres, and are 
capable of transmitting vital information to the public 
should the need arise. 

In so far as a national exercise is concerned, the 
announcement was made recently that there will be 
another national exercise to test emergency plans. The 
last one was held in May, 1961, and served to inform 
the public of the plans that have been developed 
nationally, provincially and municipally. The forth- 
coming exercise, which I think will take place in early 
November, will enable the various warning arrange- 
ments to be used. It will bring home to individual 
Canadians and to the various levels of government their 
responsibilities and will enable an exploration of what 
can be done to meet the potential dangers. In short, 
the aim of such an exercise is to check the readiness of 
this country to meet the actual challenge of war if per- 
chance that challenge should confront us. 


The planning and preparations made by provinces 
and municipalities are important and cannot be over- 
emphasized. I might refer to the financial assistance 
program of the federal government, which recognizes 
that planning of this sort is most significant as it gets 
nearer and nearer the people affected. That is why 
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local planning is of such great importance. While the 
federal government can develop broad measures for 
Canada as a whole, and the provinces likewise within 
their respective boundaries, planning in detail can only 
be done at the local level. Hence the case for support 
and assistance in the costs that will be involved. 

For some years the federal government has provided 
such financial support in respect of personnel and 
administration costs, supplies and equipment, training 
and all the other items that arise in the course of local 
planning. Included are communications equipment, 
construction costs for local emergency government 
headquarters, payment of fees for first aid training, 
purchase of protective clothing for volunteers and other 
emergency personnel, rescue equipment, vehicles, cost 
of local training exercises and publication of local 
survival plans including material on evacuation and 
shelter such as has been done by some of the larger 
cities. These costs are supported on approval to the 
extent of 75 per cent and when I say that these costs 
are supported I mean that they are supported from 
federal sources. 

The federal government has provided $4,350,000 for 
this financial assistance program during the current 
fiscal year. To date projects totalling $3.5 million have 
been approved, of which the federal share exceeds 
$2.5 million, and a further volume of projects of an 
approximate value of $1.5 million is now being 
reviewed. It would appear that eventually more than 
$5 million in provincial and municipal projects will 
have been submitted this year, of which the federal 
government will pay some $3,700,000. This program 
of financial assistance has been generally admitted by 
the provinces to have been extremely helpful in provin- 
cial and local emergency planning. 

In order that municipalities should have a degree of 
guidance in developing their local emergency plans, 
several significant steps have been taken by the federal 
government including the distribution of a publication 
“A Survival Planning Guide for Municipalities” and 
the provision of courses for mayors, reeves and council- 
lors, as well as courses for municipal officials. This 
feature has been widely accepted by municipal officials. 

I might point out that at the conference for mayors, 
reeves and wardens held in May at the Canadian civil 
defence college, some 69 attended. There were 64 
present in October, 1960 at the Canadian civil defence 
college conference in respect to the provinces of Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland. At the conference in Edmonton from 
November 4 to 7, 1960 for the three prairie provinces, 
British Columbia, Northwest Territories and the Yukon, 
56 attended. A further course took place in Ontario 
from November 6 to 10, 1960 at the Canadian civil 
defence college, and 81 attended. There were further 
courses in March and June this year for the maritime 
area and also for the western area. In all, these courses 
were attended by some 414 mayors, reeves and 
wardens. 











The foregoing measures are largely concerned with 
survival. There is a related and important aspect of 
emergency planning, and that is the continuity of 
government. This is being provided for in all NATO 
countries to assure that there shall be such continuity 
in the event that war comes. This continuity of govern- 
ment is being provided for, so far as it is possible to do 
so, for all levels of government. If people are to survive 
they will need leadership, not only national but pro- 
vincial as well as municipal. The government has 
authorized the construction of emergency headquarters 
in each of the provinces to provide facilities for govern- 
mental operations in wartime. 

Since permanent emergency headquarters will not 
be completed for some months, it has been found 


desirable to make available immediately interim 


emergency headquarters. These will have the neces- 
sary communications to ensure that operations can be 
carried on. Arrangements are in effect with regard to 
the provision of central facilities for the federal govern- 
ment. Similar facilities are now being provided in the 
provinces designed for use by a nucleus of federal 
public servants in each province and by various ele- 
ments of the provincial government and its officials, and 
by the Canadian army. These regional headquarters 
are protected against radioactive fallout but are not 
provided with protection against blast effect. The 
headquarters are not in the so-called target areas. 

This is an aspect to which reference is made from 
time to time. It is one of those things that are abso- 
lutely necessary. It was found to be necessary in the 
days of the last war when the probabilities of complete 
disruption of government by the destruction of capital 
cities was far less direct and fearsome than it is today. 

With regard to other aspects of emergency measures, 
I should like to refer to the fields of transportation, 
meteorology and defence production, as well as health 
and hospitalization. In the field of transportation we 
have provided for the establishment of an emergency 
organization for the control of all types of transport, 
inland, coastal, water, civil aviation, and road. The 
Department of Transport is working in close relation- 
ship with all agencies involved. Qualified individuals 
have been and are being selected to serve on emergency 
transport organizations. Plans have been made for the 
control and administration in wartime of the whole 
civil and national telecommunications system to ensure 
the best possible use of communications that survive 
attack, and the identification of alternate routes where 
existing systems have been disrupted or destroyed. 

Provision is being made for the continuation of 
meterological services across Canada, for they are vital 
from many points of view, not the least of which is the 
assessment of fallout patterns. 

The Department of Defence Production has planned 
the organization of a war supplies agency which will be 
responsible in wartime for the control, production and 
distribution of all supplies and the establishment of 
rationing and price controls if required. Individuals 


are being selected to serve on the war supplies agency 
in wartime, and studies are being made of the need for 
the stockpiling in peacetime of certain supplies to be 
located so as to be readily available for use by the 
population. The department has already achieved a 
certain capability to operate such an agency, both 
nationally and regionally, and has a well developed 
plan for a system of damage analysis in order. to be 
able to calculate immediately what supplies remain 
after attack and from this to determine their best use. 

Now I come to the question of health. The Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare is responsible for 
arranging and stockpiling essential medical items. This 
has now reached a cost of $9 million, with supplies 
placed at strategic points throughout the country. In 
many cases they have been redistributed and so located 
as to be available to provincial health services. 
Eventually this program will cost $18 million. Arrange- 
ments have been made to have available 200 emergency 
hospitals with total accommodation for 40,000 patients. 
These emergency hospitals can be set up on short 
notice, thereby adding greatly to the national capacity 
for taking care of the victims of a nuclear war. All 
nursing schools in Canada and six of the twelve medical 
schools have introduced into their curricula a study of 
emergency nursing and health procedure. Through the 
co-operation of the St. John’s Ambulance and Red 
Cross, tens of thousands of men and women have been 
trained in first aid and home nursing procedures. It 
has been estimated that some 50 per cent of all — 
hospitals in Canada now have disaster plans. 

These are examples of the work of particular 
departments and agencies. Others are doing comparable 
work. A case in point is the planning by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police which will help support the 
efforts of the various attorneys general in maintaining 
law and order. 

With a view to providing the necessary authority for 
control of all these areas of emergency action, special 
orders and regulations will have to be available for use 
in wartime. The federal departments concerned have 
already submitted proposals for the orders, and these 
are now being assessed with a view to assuring their 
adequacy and also to prevent duplication. 

There are additional measures in a number of fields 
that are being studied, such as the following: 

1. The authorization for the emergency measures 
organization, through the CBC and otherwise to arrange 
appropriate notices to draw public attention to shelter 
and other survival measures such as those set forth in 
the pamphlet “Eleven Steps to Survival”. 

2. Determination of the costs that will be involved 
in bringing selected federal buildings up to at least 
minimum standards of protection against fallout and 
in providing essential facilities and supplies for survival 
of occupants under fallout conditions. 

3. Consideration of measures giving priority to target 
areas, which in the main include our larger cities, for 
increasing fallout protection for those dwelling in private 
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houses or apartment houses by making it possible for 
people to make use of government privately owned, 
commercial and industrial buildings. 

4. Arrangements for an early conference of federal 
and provincial ministers in the civil emergency plan- 
ning field to review planning programs, training 
programs, financial aid measures and related matters. 

5. Development by EMO of a pattern of decentralized 
units of emergency government on a zonal basis, each 
of these zones being smaller than regions, in order to 
provide the necessary backup to emergency arrange- 
ments for regional government and to ensure that 
survival programs are understood by the people 
concerned. 

6. Consideration of measures to ensure the training 
of the great numbers of civilians required in rescue and 
radiation monitoring to be undertaken by federal, pro- 
vincial and local authorities, this planning being addi- 
tional to the army’s current program in these fields. 

I should stress that most of the items of planning to 
which I have made reference have been under way for 
some time but the present international situation has 
tended to emphasize their importance. Looking back 
to what has taken place since 1959, may I say this. 
The basic arrangement then made, assigning the main 
civil defence responsibilities to four departments of 
government, has worked out very well. As I said a 
moment ago, the arrangement announced within the 
last few weeks by President Kennedy with respect to 
civil emergency planning parallels in many respects the 
arrangement which we have brought into effect. The 
assignments now given to the secretary of defence in 
the United States in respect of survival planning are 
very much similar to those carried out here by the 
Department of National Defence in the fields of warn- 
ing, radiological monitoring, emergency communica- 
tions and damage assessment. 

There is a significant difference in the responsibility 
for the development of the shelter program, which is 
placed in the privy council office through the emergency 
measures organization. The current stress given to 
shelter in the United States, particularly with respect to 
the use of surveys to determine the protective capacity 
of existing buildings, is similar to the work we have 
been doing throughout the year 1961. 

The creation of the office of emergency planning in 
the United States, which will be charged in the main 
with the co-ordination of all civilian wartime planning 
and with the responsibility of developing useful measures 
for the continuity of government, has brought into 
existence an agency comparable to the emergency 
measures organization which we have here. 

I think these points are worthy of emphasis, for they 
indicate that Canadian planning, while it was focused 
on Canada and the specific needs of the Canadian 
people, is not unrelated to planning in the United States 
and, I might add as well, among our NATO allies 
generally. 

This Mr. Chairman, is not the kind of report one 
would relish bringing before the house. It is, however, 
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necessary. We realize that in our country and in the 
free world there hangs over us from day to day the 
cloud of successive test explosions by the U.S.S.R., 
threatening in their import and I only hope not prospec- 
tive of their use in the days ahead. I know there are 
some who say, “Why do anything about it?” These are 
measures designed as insurance to the highest degree 
possible for the survival of Canadians. I pray that they 
will never be used. 


When I read some of the headlines I think it must 
be emphasized and re-emphasized that scaring people is 
not the course that democracies follow. Democracies, 
however, are sometimes slow to realize the danger, 
namely that the challenges of communism which know 
no restraint but power, are being increased daily. The 
devotion of this government is to peace. The continued 
advocacy of disarmament has had that one purpose in 
mind. However, when you arrive at a point where 
everything you endeavour to do in order to bring about 
disarmament is met by the stone wall of formidable 
indifference coupled with continuing threats, the people 
in the free world must realize that every action a 
government can take for survival must be taken. Peace 
is our aim. Peace is our dedication. Peace is the purpose 
for which the hours of government are taken. But at 
the same time we would be remiss if we did not do 
everything we can to preserve and maintain our 
country against the dread contingency that has been 
made more frightening by the repeated statements, each 
often more threatening than the last, that have charac- 
terized Mr. Khrushchev and his international revela- 
tions and plans during the last few months. 


I do not say that what has been done is perfect. 
No plan that can be made will ever achieve the measure 
of perfection that all of us have in mind. Last evening 
I was reading Lord Hankey’s book, which is in two 
volumes, on the days of war. He was the clerk of the 
British cabinet. After all, clerks of the cabinet are 
closer to international and national events than even 
the cabinet ministers themselves, for they have all the 
departments within their knowledge. He points out the 
number of trials that turned out to be errors. All the 
same, advances were made each time. 


We are in a field that has never been seriously con- 
sidered as a necessary one in the past. We are in a 
field of danger that has developed nationally and inter- 
nationally. It has developed in increasing measure since 
1948. I think we owe the thanks of the house and the 
country to those who are devoting themselves to this 
administration, to the voluntary workers, to those who 
are in charge of the organization, to Mr. Curry and 
those associated with him. After all, in so far as volun- 
tary workers are concerned, they are giving their 
services, often thanklessly in the public mind, in their 
individual contributions to the survival of us all. Such 
service is of the highest order of good citizenship. 

I have taken longer than I intended, but I ought to 
place before the committee in some detail the additional 
steps that we have in hand. 








SEPTEMBER 7 


Aon. D. S. HarKNEss (Minister of National 


Defence): Mr. Speaker, I think perhaps it would make 
for a more orderly presentation if I were to make this 
further announcement. Recent decisions have been 
made in respect of accelerating the army’s program in 
national survival. I should like to outline the various 
decisions that were taken and the action that has 
resulted from these decisions so far. 

It was decided to initiate partial manning of emer- 
gency headquarters by military staffs in order to provide 
greater reliability in the army command structure. As 
a result a full time skeleton staff was in operation in 
Camp Petawawa from the 24th of August, thus provid- 
ing an emergency army headquarters. In addition, 
emergency command and area headquarters were 
established in each province at the same time, and the 
army centres from which the warning would be issued 
to the public were moved out from major centres of 
population. 

We have been planning to establish headquarters 
associated with each likely target city. Their establish- 
ment has been accelerated, and in the last two weeks the 
staffs and interim sites have been selected and the 
senior officers will attend a two week training course 
later this month. 

It was further agreed that additional stocks of food 
should be bought and that stocks of food, vehicles, 
blankets, clothing, medical and other such stores 
required to meet army needs should be dispersed to 
installations outside of target cities. We are now in 
process of making these purchases, and army com- 
mands have started to disperse their holdings. 

It was decided to expedite the formation of the 
nuclear detonation and fallout reporting system by 
redistributing certain radiation monitoring equipment 
on issue to army units for use in re-entry operations 
pending receipt from the various suppliers of the equip- 
ment which has been on order for some time. This 
action is going on and the system now has a limited 
capability. It was further decided that the Department 
of National Defence should speed up the survey of 
existing fallout protection offered by its buildings. This 
is going ahead. 
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Department of National Defence officials have been 
in touch with the officials of the Department of Trans- 
port and of the CBC with a view to ensuring that the 
emergency broadcast system is brought into being at the 
earliest opportunity. Steps have been taken to expedite 
the siren installation program that had already been 
approved and, in addition, an extension to this program 
has been authorized and is now being undertaken. 

Orders for additional radiac and rescue equipment 
are now being placed to permit the re-organized re- 
entry units to be equipped as soon as possible. This 
reorganization involves almost tripling the rescue force, 
and includes an increase in the militia. 


It was agreed that to enable the army works service . 
to undertake the extra work involved in providing 
fallout protection for the nuclear detonation and fall- 
out reporting system the accelerated siren programme 
and the survey of buildings, a civilian increase should be 
provided to the army works service. This has been 
approved, and arrangements are being made to take on 
the necessary engineers and technicians. In addition 
certain decentralization of authorities—G.O.C.’s and 
others—has been arranged to expedite the whole 
program. 


ONE IN FIVE GETTING READY 


Despite a widespread assumption that Americans 
are apathetic about civil defense, the Gallup poll 
revealed this week that a surprising number of people 
are preparing for atomic attack. Reported the poll: 12 
million U.S. families have already done something to 
get ready. The poll’s breakdown indicates that 
9,000,000 families have stored food away for such an 
emergency. Still another 3,000,000 have altered their 
homes to provide a measure of protection. Some have 
reinforced basements; others have built fallout shelters. 
Thus one out of every five U.S. families has taken 
some action—just double the number found in a similar 
poll about a year ago. 


—Time Magazine—Canadian Edition August 25, 1961. 
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A statement made in the House of Commons 
Friday, September 15, 1961, by the Honour- 
able M. O'Hurley, Minister for Defence 
Production. 


UN. CHAIRMAN, in light of the recent unfortunate 
change in the international situation, I wish to bring 
the house up to date on the planning for a war supplies 
agency that has been going forward in the emergency 


supply planning branch of the department since May 
of last year. 


As I explained in presenting last year’s estimates, 
and as the Prime Minister reiterated on September 13th, 
the government has decided that should nuclear war 
break out a war supplies agency would be brought into 
existence immediately, by order-in-council under the 
War Measures Act, to assume responsibility for all 
aspects of control over the production, distribution and 
pricing of supplies for both civil and military purposes, 
with the exception of certain aspects of the agricultural 
and fishing industries. 


An interim organizational structure for the war 
supplies agency, designed to meet the anticipated needs 
for the period immediately following nuclear attack, 
has been developed and approved. Within the overall 
organization of the war supplies agency, there will be 
national, regional, zonal and local components, in con- 
formity with the system of emergency government being 
developed by the emergency measures organization 
under the direction of the Prime Minister. The staffing 
of the national component of the war supplies agency 
has been completed by the selection on a standby basis 
of suitably qualified persons from various government 
departments and agencies in Ottawa. The staffing of 
the ten regional components, likewise on a standby 
basis, is near completion. I might add that the war 
supplies agency was fully represented at the national 
level during exercise TOCSIN 1961 and had a nucleus 
staff at each regional headquarters. In the further 
exercise to be held this fall the war supplies agency 
will participate fully at both national and regional 
levels. 
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In connection with the staffing of the regional com- 
ponents of the war supplies agency, hon. members 
might be interested to know that arrangements are 
being made with the various provincial governments to 
draw on their personnel resources as well as on the field 
staffs of various federal departments and agencies. 
Formal agreements to this end are currently being 
negotiated. The next step in the organization of what 
might be termed a “shadow” war supplies agency, will 
be the establishment of the appropriate components at 
the zonal and local levels. For this purpose we would 
expect to draw on the personnel resources of business 
and industry as well as on federal and provincial field 
staffs. 

One of the major tasks of the war supplies agency, 
should it ever have to be brought into existence, would 
be to assess the country’s surviving material resources. 
To provide the basis for making such an assessment, the 
emergency supply planning branch has initiated a 
research programme designed to produce in readily 
useable form comprehensive inventory data on major 
stocks of essential commodities and related production 
facilities normally available in the country. This 
research programme is necessarily long term in charac- 
ter, but substantial results have already been achieved 
with respect to the collection and processing of data on 
stocks of food and petroleum products. Methods have 
been developed in co-operation with the army and 
emergency measures organization for evaluating surviv- 
ing resources after attack. 

A third major aspect of our planning has been the 
preparation in draft form of various regulations and 
orders likely to be required by the war supplies agency 
in exercising effective control of supplies under condi- 
tions of nuclear war. Among other things, a plan for 
the emergency rationing of essential consumer goods 
is now before the government. 


The staff of the emergency supply planning branch 
remains small. There are at present 12 officers at head- 
quarters in Ottawa and 5 regional officers. Two addi- 
tional officers for the headquarters staff and 4 more 
regional officers are currently being recruited. 


0.C.D.M. IS RENAMED 


In the United States the House of Representatives 
this week passed and sent to the Senate a bill which 
would rename the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion as the Office of Emergency Planning. Many major 
civil defense functions recently were transferred to the 
Defense Department, but some were retained in the 
Executive Office of the President. Those retained, 
mostly policy formulation and advisory, will be handled 
by the OEP under the President. 








2 IVIL DEFENCE Order-in-Council 656 of 1959 states 
in paragraph 6 that “The Minister of Justice shall have, 
and through the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
shall exercise the civil defence power, duty and func- 
tion to assist Provincial Governments and municipali- 
ties and their police forces, except as provided in 
paragraph 3 above in: 

(a) maintaining law and order, and 

(b) controlling and directing traffic in connection 

with civil defence exercises and operations.” 

The exception provided for in paragraph 3 allocates 
to the Minister of National Defence the responsibility 
for the direction of police in seriously damaged or con- 
taminated areas which are the object of re-entry opera- 
tions, including the control of traffic and movement of 
people in these areas. 


To appreciate the implications of the Civil Defence 
Order-in-Council 656 to the police forces in Canada, it 
is necessary to define the position of each of the four 
kinds of police forces—Federal, Provincial, Municipal 
and others such as company police, also the position of 
each in the field of Canadian law enforcement, for 
criminal law administration. The British North America 
Act of 1867 provides that criminal law comes within 
the legislative authority of the Federal Parliament. 
However, it is generally accepted that the enforcement 
of criminal law becomes the immediate responsibility 
of the provinces. Each province has authority to main- 
tain its own police to enforce the Criminal Code and 
the Provincial Statutes within its own boundaries. 
Similarly counties, townships, cities and towns are 
empowered to enforce their own municipal laws, and 
criminal laws generally, subject to the direction of the 
Provincial Attorney General of each province. 

The RCMP is a Federal police force and, as such, 
is primarily responsible for the enforcement of Federal 
Statutes, but by special arrangement with Alberta, 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island, it also acts as the provincial police 
in those eight provinces. Tripartite agreements exist 


POLICE 
EMERGENCY 
PLANNING 


The following article has been prepared for the EMO 


National Digest by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Headquarters. 


between this Force, the Attorney-General and many 
municipalities under which the RCMP enforces the 
laws within municipalities, including the local by-laws. 
This Force’s part in the enforcement of laws which are 
not Federal in no way infringes on the jurisdiction and 
prerogatives of the provinces. The enforcement of the 
Provincial Statutes and of the Criminal Code comes 
under the direction of the Provincial Attorney General. 

Ontario and Quebec maintain their own provincial 
police forces, directed by police commissioners who 
are directly responsibile to the Attorney General of 
the province. The members of these forces are appointed 
“Peace Officers” for duty within their respective prov- 
inces and as such have the authority to enforce Cana- 
dian laws. As with the RCMP some of these forces hold 
agreements with various municipalities in the province 
to provide law enforcement within such municipalities. 


Into the category of Municipal police fall the ° 
county, township, city and town police forces. Each of 
these is responsible for enforcing the Criminal Code, 
the bulk of the Provincial Statutes and all the munici- 
pal by-laws within their jurisdiction, also many Federal 
Statutes can be enforced by any Peace Officer and are 
enforced by municipal police. Their members are 
appointed “Peace Officers” within their particular area. 
Though supported by the municipalities wherein they 
perform their duties, all these departments, as in the 


case of the provincial police, operate under provincial 
legislation. 


Many large companies, such as railways, manufactur- 
ing and industrial concerns, maintain their own police 
forces for duty on their own property. While the prime 
duty of these police forces is the protection of their 
company’s property and employees, by nature of their 
appointment, they have the authority to enforce many 
of the Federal and Provincial Statutes. 

It is within this jurisdictional authority that the 
RCMP must plan to fulfil its Federal responsibilities 
assigned to it by Civil Defence Order-in-Council 656, 
giving due consideration to two basic principles of 
emergency police planning. 

(i) Emergency planning for maintenance of law and 
order and traffic control under the threat of a 
nuclear attack on this country is an extension 
of peacetime duties under abnormal conditions 
but within the bailiwick of police responsibilities. 
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(ii) Any police organization to be effective under 
nuclear attack, which may come entirely with- 
out warning, must be based on an organization 
that exists and functions in peacetime, with a 
clear cut chain of command supported by 
adequate communications. It is considered 
essential in an emergency that a single police 
command should exist in each province for the 
purpose of controlling and co-ordinating directly 
all police resources in that province. This 
responsibility would appear to fall directly on 
the Commissioner of Police for each province, 
whether it be provincial or RCM Police. 


In those Provinces in which the Force is under 
contract to serve as provincial police, the RCMP is 
prepared on request of the provincial authorities to: 

(1) Assist the Attorney General’s Department in 

each province to survey the province to deter- 
mine the emergency needs for the maintenance 
of law and order and traffic control in an 
emergency, relative to police organization, 
personnel strength (Regular and Auxiliary), 
communications, training, equipment, and other 
requirements. 


(2) Advise on provincial legislation to set up a 
workable chain of command, whereby a senior 
Police Officer for each province assumes overall 
control of all police forces in that province in a 
national emergency, thus to ensure that the most 
effective use is made of all police resources. 


(3) Assist provincial and municipal police authori- 
ties to review plans and operational procedures, 
and to assist in the revision and integration of 
these plans and operational procedures with 
those of the other organizations concerned with 
Emergency Planning. 

(4) Develop and maintain a continuing inventory of 
all police resources within the province and 
establish standing procedures to make such 
resources available for use expeditiously as 
needed. 

(5) Assist provincial and municipal police to 
develop, plan and co-ordinate training programs 
required for emergency planning purposes for 
regular and auxiliary police. 

(6) Transmit through authorized channels informa- 
tion and materials from the Federal Government 
on emergency planning to all police forces in the 
province. 

(7) Determine what assistance may likely be asked 
of the RCMP as a Federal Force in an 
emergency so we may plan for the provision 
and co-ordination of available men and 
material. 


In Ontario and Quebec the RCM Police is available 
to assist the provincial authorities on request. In the 
remaining provinces where the RCM Police act as the 
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provincial police, progress in planning is being made in 
the co-ordination of police forces. Certain provinces 
have already passed enabling legislation setting up a 
uniform police chain of command while other provinces 
are considering passing such legislation at this time. 

In conclusion it is reiterated that the machinery for 
the co-ordination of the police forces in each province 
must exist on a working basis in peacetime for them to 
operate as an integrated organization in an emergency. 
The procedures adopted for police integration and 
control should be evaluated during training exercises 
to work out the problems of command and communica- 
tions. The organization, recruiting and training of police 
auxiliaries should be initiated as soon as possible, to 
ensure a manpower reserve of trained auxiliaries is 
readily available. When this is achieved a substantial 
contribution will have been made to the maintenance 
of law and order and the continuity of Government in 
survival planning. 


The Welland-Port Colborne, Ontario, reports that 
Mrs. J. F. Marsden of 134 Ridge Rd., Crystal Beach, is 
building a backyard fallout shelter. 


“If the government feels we should build one, then 
I believe we should”, states Mrs. Marsden, who will 
soon have a spanking new shelter, measuring 12 feet by 
six feet, outside measurements. 

The feature about the shelter is that it is built around 
a water pump and underground well so that, in case of 
emergency, Mrs. Marsden will have fresh well water 
should the lake become contaminated. A sewer is con- 
nected for sanitary purposes. An air pump to pump in 
fresh air through a filter will be installed as will a 
chimney. 

Mrs. Marsden believes that “People can survive if 
they take precautions”. She is very firm in her con- 
viction “Every family should have a shelter”. 


Another point in support of her belief is that if there 
is a war, supplies to build a shelter would be difficult 
to get. 

Mrs. Marsden has been purchasing a few extra 
things all along to have them on hand. There are many 
items necessary such as vitamin tablets, alcohol, spirits 
of ammonia, heart medicine, along with the many 
food-stuffs so necessary to survive. 


The New York Times (August, 1961), concluded an 
editorial in support of civil defense with the declara- 
tion: “We need a civil defense program as part of 
our general defense preparations, and can only pray, 
that, like our armament, we shall never have to use it.” 











S$ HOULD nuclear war come to Canada, the com- 
mercial transportation industry of the country would be 
called upon to take a leading part in our struggle for 
survival. Commencing with the initial attack phase and 
continuing through the recovery period, it can be fore- 
seen that demands for transportation of all types would 
be prodigious and transportation services required to 
meet these demands would have to be provided under 


the extremely difficult operating conditions that might 
prevail at the time. 


Prior to attack, if warning time permits, many people 
will wish to leave the cities considered to be likely 
targets, thus creating a heavy demand on local trans- 
portation facilities even though the greatest reliance 
would be placed on automobiles. After attack, with the 
dislocation to be expected of the country’s established 
distribution facilities for foodstuff, raw materials, fuel 
and other goods, there would be a need to organize an 
emergency system for the controlled distribution of 
stocks held in various unaffected parts of the country. 
The possible destruction of heavily populated areas as 
a result of direct attack and the contamination of 
other areas by radioactive fallout would make it 
essential that survivors be relocated in safer areas. The 
movement of rescue, labour and welfare forces would 
add to the large-scale movement of people that might 
be anticipated in this period as would the movement 
of men and materiel by the Armed Forces. Decisions 
would have to be taken promptly under these condi- 
tions and any doubt as to where authority lay would 
result in serious delay and confusion. 


It is necessary, therefore, to plan well in advance 
of such a contingency to make certain that our national 
transportation resources can be quickly mobilized on an 
emergency footing should the need arise. The Federal 
Government has broad responsibilities in this regard 
for the mobilization of transportation resources and for 
the exercise of any controls that may be necessary over 
the operations of civil air transport services, road and 
rail transport services, and shipping to meet the 
emergency. 


EMERGENCY 
TRANSPORTATION 
PLANNING 


Lt. Col. C. W. Bunting, C.D. of the Federai Emer- 
gency Measures Organization discusses some of the 
major problems connected with emergency transporta- 
tion planning. 


The various aspects of transportation planning 
readily fall into two groups. The first group covers 
plans for the survival of the transportation industry in 
war, while plans for controlling the use of these 
transportation facilities would be included in a second 
group. It also should be noted that planning require- 
ments are not uniform throughout the transportation 
field. For example, in civil aviation the air lines are sub- 
ject to strict government operational control in peace- 
time and these can be readily extended to cover war- 
time operations. Greater emphasis, therefore, must be 
placed on plans for the survival of the airlines and the 
protection of their equipment and maintenance 
facilities. 

In road transport, on the other hand, emphasis must ° 
be placed on adequate plans for controlling the use of 
trucks and buses. The commercial road transport 
industry in Canada consists of many hundreds of 
trucking and bus companies operating in peacetime 
under provincial jurisdiction and these operations 
should be brought under a uniform national control 
in wartime. In view of the flexibility of road transport 
operations, however, plans for the survival of the com- 
mercial road transport industry must be left to a large 
extent to the individual companies. 


It has been mentioned that the Federal Government 
would be responsible for exercising emergency controls 
over the transportation industry and it is evident that a 
transportation control organization would be needed for 
the purpose of giving national wartime direction to the 
industry, and to implement priorities for the use of 
available transportation facilities. Controls would be 
effected by four separate control organizations covering 
civil air services, railways, road transport, and shipping. 
These organizations, which would come under a 
General Transport Controller, would be required to 
give direction and guidance to the transportation 
industry to ensure that the most efficient use was made 
of the nation’s transportation resources under emer- 
gency conditions. The control organizations would 
be established in such a manner to allow for the delega- 
tion of operational authority down to regional and in 
some cases, zonal, levels of emergency government. 
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Nation-wide emergency regulatory controls would be 
required to ensure that the most efficient use of available 
transport was achieved. It is quite possible that the 
transportation industry would be unable to meet all the 
demands made upon it by its peacetime users, and 
essential tasks and survival requirements must, under 
these circumstances, take precedence over other require- 
ments. It would be necessary therefore to establish 
priorities from time to time covering the shipment of 
goods and the movement of people. It should be noted 
that it would not be the responsibility of the emergency 
transport control organizations to establish these priori- 
ties; this must be done by other agencies of government 
in consultation with the transport authorities. It would 
be the responsibility of the control organizations, how- 
ever, to ensure that available transport facilities were 
allocated in accordance with the priorities established. 

The emergency control organizations should not be 
considered to be vast government shipping offices 
established to receive and co-ordinate the shipment of 
goods and the movement of individuals under wartime 
conditions. This type of organization would not only 
be undesirable but would be very difficult to organize 
and manage efficiently. Shippers would continue to 
place their transportation requirements directly with 
their normal carriers, subject of course to any emer- 
gency orders, embargoes, and priorities, which might 
have been applied by the government through the con- 
trol organizations. The control organizations would, 
however, co-ordinate the emergency transportation re- 
quirements of government agencies for the distribution 
of food, fuel and other commodities and raw materials, 
and the movement of large groups of individuals. It 
would also have authority to direct the movement of 
fleets of public hire trucks and other pools of transport 
to meet emergency requirements in areas directly 
affected by enemy operations. 


Certain principles have emerged from the study of 
emergency transportation in Canada, the most important 
of which is that private ownership and operation of 
the transportation industry should continue in an 
emergency unless the exigencies of war make this 
impossible. Transportation in Canada is a very complex 
operation and the men in it are highly trained and 
skilled in carrying out their day-to-day job. It is 
important, therefore, that they should continue to 
operate the transportation facilities of the country in 
an emergency. It would also be desirable to have a 
number of these men brought into the government 
transportation control organization at the outbreak of 
war so that the best use might be made of their 
experience and “know how”. 


In the foregoing, emphasis has been placed on the 
responsibilities of the Federal Government to control 
the use of essential transport in an emergency. How- 
ever, the responsibilities of provincial and municipal 
governments to co-ordinate local transportation 
resources to meet the requirements of civic emergency 
plans should not be overlooked. Municipal planning 
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authorities should conduct surveys of locally available 
transport with a view to allocating this to the various 
agencies of municipal government in accordance with 
the priorities established in their emergency plan. For 
example in target areas, municipal plans for the evacua- 
tion of hospitals should cover the ready availability 
of a pool of road and rail transport suitable for the 
quick movement of patients to safer areas. At the 
provincial level there is a need for plans covering the 
peacetime allocation of trucks for the transportation 
of medical supplies from federal stockpiles to emergency 
medical treatment centres, and for the earmarking of 
fleets of trucks of a type suitable for conversion to 
emergency ambulances. Transport thus allocated would 
be used to meet initial emergency requirements and 
would then come under the jurisdiction of the national 
control organization and would be subject to any 
controls or restrictions ordered by the General Trans- 
port Controller. 

In a national emergency, Canada’s capability to 
survive will depend to a large extent on the ability of 
the transport industry to cope with the tremendous 
demands for essential transport which will be thrust 
upon it. To meet this challenge, it is not sufficient for 
the government alone to develop emergency plans for 
a control organization to give direction and guidance 
to the industry. The industry itself must also take an 
active part in this endeavour. Every company in the 
transportation field should examine its capabilities to 
continue operations under emergency conditions and 
develop plans to ensure that it will be capable of 
operating under the conditions which would prevail 
after a nuclear attack on this country. 


Mrs. Elsie Mavor, V.O.N. (retired) has suggested to 
the EMO National Digest that a useful emergency 
measures precaution would be to treat household drapes 
and curtains etc. with a fire-resistant solution. The Fire 
Marshal’s Office has recommended the following as a 
good standard solution: 


9 oz. Borax 
4 oz. Boric Acid 
1 gal. Water 
We were also advised by the Fire Marshal that a 
warm solution is best and that fabrics need only be 
immersed in the solution and then hung up to dry. A 


small piece of material should be tested as a precaution 
to see if colours would run. 


The EMO National Digest would like to thank 
Mrs. Mavor for a practical and useful suggestion. 


*. * # 
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The Canadian Public Health 
Association Supports Emergency 
Health Planning 


The Canadian Public Health Association, at their 
annual meeting in Regina, adopted a resolution sup- 
porting health departments in emergency health 
planning. 

The Honourable J. Waldo Monteith, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, welcomed the Associa- 
tion’s recognition of the need for emergency health 
preparedness and their provision of leadership in this 


field. This resolution by a national association repre-. 


senting the various health professions will provide a 
strong impetus to the emergency health programmes 
among the public health authorities throughout the 
country. 


The Association’s resolution: 

WHEREAS adequate planning and preparation to 
deal with the effects of natural disasters and of 
enemy attack is the responsibility of federal, 
provincial and municipal governments; and 
WHEREAS such disasters or attack constitute a 
serious threat to the public health; and 


WHEREAS stability and continuity in the organiza- 
tion and training of emergency health services 
require the leadership of paid and trained per- 
sonnel and 

WHEREAS public health officers and their staffs 
are uniquely equipped to appreciate the overall 
health aspects of the problem and to organize the 
total community health resources and to use the 
techniques of public education; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Canadian 
Public Health Association meeting in convention 
in the City of Regina on the 6th, 7th and 8th days 
of June, 1961 encourages health departments to 
initiate joint planning with other officials or 
voluntary agencies and with professional groups 
with health responsibilities to reduce the adverse 
health effects of such emergency conditions. 


* * * 


The Chicago American, August, 1961, “The hope 
for survival lies in preparing to survive. Let’s get along 
with it.” 


* * * 


. . . Civil defence today is no longer a matter for 
apathy and joking. It is receiving at long last, the 
serious kind of public thought it should have been get- 
ting all along. 


(Extracted from an editorial in the St. John Telegraph-Journal 
August 31, 1961). 


The following is an extract from a 
Farewell Message by Wing Com- 
mander Sir John Hodsoll 


Looking back, as I can, over 26 years in continuous 
service of Civil Defence, and five years of part-time 
service in the very early years before Civil Defence 
even started in Great Britain, I may perhaps be 
permitted some reflections. 

During this long time, it has been interesting to see 
the cycles through which Civil Defence has passed. 
Great apathy to start with, and even open disbelief 
that it could serve any useful purpose, or ever be 
needed; a growing interest as the threat of war 
increased, and finally a realisation, once war was upon 
us, that Civil Defence was vital if the Home Front was 
to be protected and the moral of the civil population 
maintained. 

Directly after the end of the war there came, 
inevitably, the big slump, when Civil Defence just 
managed to stay alive; to be followed, however, yet 
again, by a growing realisation that, until it can be said 
with assurance that there will be no more war, Civil 
Defence must become a permanent part of a country’s 
defences. Thus a gradual rebuilding of the organization 
started once again. 

The introduction of the modern nuclear weapons has 
set a big challenge to Civil Defence, which it is doing 
its best to meet. But they have also brought special ° 
problems. Apart from the general apathy of the popula- 
tion, which it is not easy to combat, all that we know 
about the effects of these weapons has raised once 
more, to a still greater extent, the old doubts as to 
whether Civil Defence has any value. One hears only 
too often the cry that, in view of the damage and 
destruction that could be caused, there is nothing to 
be done. 

No one in their right senses wants war, but equally, 
no sane person would neglect the necessary defences 
until they were sure the millenium had genuinely set in. 
Defence is a form of insurance. We insure our cars, our 
houses and our belongings, not because we are expect- 
ing them to be burned or stolen, but because we know 
such things are possible. Why, then, should we leave 
ourselves helpless in this uncertain world, and at the 
mercy of any unscrupulous enemy; at the mercy of his 
threats, if not of direct aggression? And yet this is 
what some people are urging we should do. 

Admittedly, the threat of these new and devastating 
weapons is great. But defence against them is gaining 
ground all the time. The situation is not one-sided. If 
we were ever faced with the catastrophe of war—by 
accident or design—there need not be utter annihilation. 
There could probably be millions of survivors, or 
potential survivors, if the organization were there to deal 


with the situation. 
i. te S 
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Sunday, September 17. 


C.B.C. News Editor John McCallum, of Brampton, Ontario, his wife, Winnifred, and their 
two children, Roger, 6, and Karen, 5, are shown leaving a fallout shelter in which they have just 
spent seven days. 


This particular shelter, built especially for the test, was patterned after the design recom- 
mended in Blueprint for Survival No. 1. The shelter was erected on the C.B.C.’s Jarvis Street 
parking lot in Toronto and the day to day reactions of John McCallum and his family to shelter 
life were carried over national television and radio. 


Mr. McCallum has informed the EMO National Digest that his family lived on the diet 
recommended in the basement fallout pamphlet throughout the seven day period and found it 
adequate in every way. He mentioned that they used only a relatively small percentage of the 
sweets and sugar recommended but felt, judging from war time experience, that a family would 
use more sugar during the stress of a real emergency. 


The McCallums could report no ill effects—either physical or mental—from the seven days 
they spent in the fallout shelter. In fact, Roger and Karen so enjoyed a situation which gave 
them their parents undivided attention, 24 hours a day for seven days, that they were disappointed 
when the experiment ended. 














NUCLEAR WEAPON 
EFFECTS 


The following has been extracted from a statement 
by Robert L. Corsbie, Deputy Assistant Director for 
Civil Effects, United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
before the Civil Defence Hearing, House Committee on 
Government Operations, August, 1961. 


Mr. Corsbie is a registered architect and was associ- 
ated with the New York Central Railroad for a number 
of years, where he was responsible for the design and 
construction of important facilities. He was senior 
member of the U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey team 
which made a thorough examination of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki immediately following WW-II. He was editor 
of the only available reports on actual atomic bomb 
attacks on cities—Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


Mr. Corsbie has been associated with the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission since 1950. He is Deputy Assistant 
Director for Civil Effects, and Director of Civil Effects 
Test Operations. In this latter capacity, he is responsible 
for all planning and operations associated with civil 
effects (atomic) tests at the Nevada Test Site and in the 
Pacific. 


Robert L. Corsbie was recipient of NIDM’s 1961 


Award for Outstanding Contributions to Non-Military 
Defense. He is a long-time member of the NIDM. 


“ 


. It is necessary that the individual citizen 
evaluate for himself the kind and degree of protection 
best suited to his needs. As a very important first step 
he should estimate what he has to start with, that is, 
to evaluate the protection available to him in his home, 
office or factory and to exercise his judgment on the 
risk he is taking and to know how to reduce the risk 
and thereby improve his chances of survival. 


Let us assume that a man lives about 25 miles from 
an important, somewhat isolated strategic target; that 
is, there is no other important target nearby. From a 20 
megaton bomb, depending on the wind direction, and 
height of burst, this man could reasonably expect fall- 
out dose rates upwards of 3,000 r/hr at early times, 
blast pressure of about 1 pound per square inch, and 
thermal radiation of about 8 calories per square 
centimeter. There would be no prompt radiation 
problems. 


What does all this add up to in terms of the total 
hazard to the man and his family? 


Prolonged exposure without protection from residual 
radiation, having an R plus 1 hour dose rate of 3,000 
r/hr would give an estimated infinity dose of about 
19,800 r; unprotected personnel would receive a lethal 
dose in less than an hour, or about 10,000 r in two 


weeks. The one pound per square inch blast pressure 
would shatter ordinary windows and doors and super- 
ficially damage other parts of a dwelling. The thermal 
injury to anyone who is unprotected, that is unshielded, 
would be characterized by second degree burns and, 
very likely, eye injury if he happened to be facing the 
explosion. 

Survival depends on how much this man has found 
out about weapons effects, about the precautions he 
needs to take, and above all what he has actually done. 
For instance a shelter with a shielding factor of 100 
makes the radiation tolerable. Because of the slower 
rate of delivery of thermal energy from the high yield 
weapons, he can reduce effectively the number of 
calories hitting him if he ducks behind something 
opaque. After a few seconds the bulk of the thermal 
will have emitted and he then has about two minutes to 
get to a place where he’ll be safe from flying glass and 
other missiles created by the blast wave which travels 
at the speed of sound. Depending on the meteorological 
conditions, of course, the fallout could be expected to 
arrive in about 20 minutes to an hour and continue to 
fall for about 2 to 6 hours. Thus it can be seen that the 
effects of a detonation of 20 megatons as experienced 
at 25 miles do not confront our man simultaneously. 
If he knows the sequence of events, and if he knows 
what he has to do to survive, he has time to act. He does 
have to act correctly the first time or suffer the 
consequences. 


At such distances few knowledgeable, intelligent 
people need be hurt seriously. 


I mentioned some examples of the protection we can 
undertake as we go along with new construction and 
new planning. Encouragement, perhaps insistance, is 
needed to stimulate practical applications while plans 
are still on the drawing boards. Almost every time I talk 
about a shelter, the first question is: “How much does 
it cost?” People do not ask right away such questions 
as: “How close to ground zero will the shelter protect 
my family?” or “Is a shelter really necessary?”, or 
“What do I need in addition to the structure?” 

Once you have settled on the type of shelter that the 
local situation requires—once you have settled on the 
protection that the shelter has to furnish—then is the 
time to get around to the costs of different ways of 
getting protection. But we cannot go by cost alone. 

Ten years ago and more there were protective 
measures which would improve one’s chances of sur- 
vival. The threat has multiplied; yet if one does some 
things, we can still keep the number of casualties down. 
Knowledge, practical applications, shelters, instruments, 
and good local organization are the basic components. 
With these and a resolute spirit the combined defense 
will improve.” 


Further statements made by Mr. Corsbie to the House 
Committee will appear in the December issue of the 
EMO National Digest. 

* 


* * 
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AIR FILTERS AND 
FALLOUT SHELTERS 


The matter of air supply to basement fallout shelters 
was very carefully examined by scientists of the National 
Research Council, Department of National Health & 
Welfare, and by others during a series of consultations 
on the subject of protection against the radioactive 
fallout from nuclear weapons, the first of which took 
place in 1958. The results of these conferences have 
been made available to the public in summary form 
as the pamphlet “Your Basement Fallout Shelter.” On 
the basis of carefully performed measurements, it has 
been found that the ventilation provided by the fallout 
shelter design is several times that of the minimal 
ventilation required for maintenance of health and 
comfort of the occupants of the shelter. 


In regard to the purity of the air; fallout particles 
will not penetrate the shelter and even if a few do so 
accidentally they are too large to be inhaled. 


It has been established that particles up to a diameter 
of 5/25000” (5 microns) will be taken into the lungs 
by breathing; however, the early fallout particles are 
10 to 100 times this diameter, and thus cannot gain 
access to the deep structures of the body. 


This failure of access of early fallout particles was 
amply demonstrated in the well-known fallout accident 
at Bikini in 1954. Practically no fallout gained access to 
the bodies of the exposed people by means of con- 
taminated food and water. 


The atmosphere itself is not made radioactive by 
nuclear explosions. The fallout hazard is entirely due 
to the radioactive dust which is created when nuclear 
weapons are burst against the ground. 


* * o 


Ontario now has 574 municipalities covered by 43 
Emergency Measures Organizations supported by all 
three levels of government. 5,164,637 people in Ontario 
live in areas where active planning for Continuity of 
Government and Public Survival is going forward. A 
municipal and public education programme is being 
designed for sparsely populated areas of the Province. 
Metropolitan Toronto, one of Canada’s largest Target 
Areas, has stepped up every aspect of emergency plan- 
ning in view of the increased world tension. 


45 hospitals in Ontario now have disaster plans, and 
in the very near future will be supplied with Emergency 
Hospital Kits. 


In co-operation with the Department of Public 
Works, a study is currently being made of the protective 
factors against fallout provided by all provincial public 
buildings. 
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RADIATION 
SICKNESS 


In the event of a Nuclear War First Aid workers 
should understand the ill effects which may be pro- 
duced by radiation from a nuclear explosion. 


The “gamma” rays released in the nuclear reactions 
are electromagnetic waves exactly like those of visible 
light, or of X-rays, except that they have much shorter 
wave lengths. They are able to penetrate ordinary 
material with ease but they may be stopped by thick 
layers of stone, concrete, or earth. They are harmful to 
living tissue in animals or man. 


The bodily tissues most readily damaged by gamma 
rays are the blood forming organs (bone marrow, liver, 
and spleen), and certain specialized cells throughout the 
body which are particularly concerned with defence 
against infection. Thus persons receiving a dangerous 
dose of radiation develop a progressive deficiency of 
their blood cells along with an increasing susceptibility 
to infection. Unless the dose of radiation is very large, 
these changes require several days or weeks to reach 
a serious level. It is most important to realize that, 
except for temporary nausea and vomiting, there are 
almost no immediate symptoms of radiation sickness 
whatever. Providing they have no other injuries persons 
exposed to moderate amounts of radiation will be able 
to walk, work, and take their part in rescuing others 
after the bomb goes off. 


Evidence of serious damage from radiation will 
become apparent only after an interval of a few days to 
three weeks. A variety of symptoms such as loss of 
hair, failing appetite, increasing pallor, weakness, 
diarrhea, sore throat, bleeding gums and spontaneous 
bruising, may then develop. 


Persons who manifest these symptoms after recent 
exposure to an atomic explosion require medical at- 
tention. First Aid workers can assist by recognizing the 
significance of their illness and directing them to the 
appropriate medical institution. 


* * * 














11 STEPS TO SURVIVAL 


® Know the effects of nuclear explosions. 
@ Know the facts about radioactive fallout. 


@ Know the warning signals and have a battery-powered 
radio. 


@ Have some shelter to go to. 

@ Have fourteen-days emergency supplies. 
@ Know how to prevent and fight fires. 

@ Know first aid and home nursing. 

@ Know emergency cleanliness. 

@ Know how to get rid of radioactive dust. 
@ Know your municipal emergency plans. 


@ Have a plan for your family (and if you are alone, have 
your own plan.) 


For a copy of the booklet “11 STEPS TO SURVIVAL” write to your local or 


provincial civil defence co-ordinators. 
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